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8 CE you haye 1 ft to publiſh your | 


doubts and objections to Revealed Relig gion, 
you will naturally expect the public attention to 


be excited, and will not, I flatter myſelf, be dif- 


pleaſed to receive, any anſwer, dictated by a 
ſpirit of candour, and expreſſed in moderate 
and reſpectful language: — requiſites claimed 
by the temper and ſtile of your publication, if 
there were no veneration due to the name M -: 


HoLLis. 


Hour doubts wil engender others; and your 
name and talents will give a weight and Cconſe- 


quence to ſcepticiſm, which may extend its 


influence. If my replies ſhould not give you 
ſatisfaction, if they are of uſe. to others, by 


Ae the influence of your dangerous ſpecu- 
B lations, 


duties E I ot 0 


lations, 10 in e g wavering 8 
my time will not be ill ee nor OR reaſon- 
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The — manner in which you ſtate the 


workings of your own mind, and the progreſs 


of your opinions, does you credit; and more 


eſpecially your manly and honourable reſolution 


no longer, © by a ſolemn and public act,“ to 


[ declare yourſelf to be a chriſtian, while you diſbe- 


_ convincing evidence: but when Reaſon is made 


lieve Chriſtianity. Would to God your example 
were in this reſpect more followed! and that 


men would not aſſume this honourable name 
this 0 higheſt ſtile of man without the leaſt 


| claim to NR, ei either 1 in their e N eee 


4 


nile 1 e your EY and in gen- 


- uouſneſs, permit me to remark another principle, 


which ſeems to have been the parent of your 
ice pticiſm, and to have led to the wenn 


changes of your — 


During a courſe of years, it " you con- 


© beived Yourſelf © to be a rational believer,” When 


the term 7ational is applied to faith, as reſpecting 


the grounds and authority on which we believe, 


it is well: we ought not to receive any ſcheme 
as a divine revelation without the moſt clear and 


the 


A 8 


the ſole judge [of this altictes- of desi 
| 3 we are ſatisfied of its authority, I conceive 
the is placed in an office to which ſhe is not 
competent; ſo that I do not wonder at the defec- 
tion of fuch believers as make their own\ reafon 
dotic the teſt and criterion of truth. In p 

ſition to this, permit me to ſtate to yon tlie 
method in which I was man 
religion you have diſcarded. eee 08 


* 


* 
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Revealed religion being founded on written 


documents, the firſt thing to be inveſtigated; is 
their authority. If that ean be proved divine, 
by arguments which appear ſatisfactory and 
unanſwerable, we outht not to reject the doc- 
trines they contain, merely becauſe” they are 
in ſome things myſterious, and above our reaſon, 
or becauſe we find it difficult, or even impoſſible, 
to reconcile them to our philoſophy, and pre- 
conceived opinions. In all our affairs we pay 
great reſpect to credible teſtimony, and reſt con- 
cerns of the firſt importance in this life upan it. 
Dodtrines, if true, are but fatts expreſſed in the 
form of propoſitions; and if we receive the 
© witneſs of men, the witneſs of God is greater!* 
For my own part, even reaſoning 4 priori, I 
ſhould expect to meet with difficulties, incom- 
prehenfibles, and even apparent inconſiſtencies, 


aud my gyn weak intellect. with, Omniſcicnce 
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ncRevelation! from above; 0d that for the 
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1 Compuring myſelf with, the. Supreme, Being 7 ö 


Ley naturally conclude, chat many, ; truths, 
WO which, it may be uſeful for me to, know, and 
- proper for me to credit, may be above my limit- 
ed n e and inſcrutable to my . 
3 reaſon; or. 


nir 0 DSOOUVOk sais go nen 


„2 Examining. the boqk of . hich has 


| becpjyery, properly, called the „ Bible of, Crea. 


- tian,” I there, among ſome. very obvious truths, 
meet with many difficulties, and ſeveral,things 
which J can neither reconcile to each other, nor 
10 my own nations of what they ſhould: be. Io 
give an inſtance: © The: Earth is filled with the 
* goodneſs of the Lord he preſerveth man and 
© beaſt— —and- -giveth to all their meat in due ſea- 


= "fon? This commands my admiration and my gra- 


titude ; but when I. conſider that, by the ſame 
| divine conſtitution, the, various claſſes of « crea- 
tures ſubſiſt by torturing and devouring one 
another: — when, I - ſee the tyger attack the 
helpleſs kid, the falcon. the harmleſs lamb, 
and the ſpider the filly. fly, and aſk, Who is the 
author of thoſe erve! Are ?—What can I 
13 ſay 


, a4 


Kn 


an 1 cannot xeconcile., this: with my ideas of 
juſtice-gr propriety; much leſs. with thoſe of in- 
finite goodneſs and compaſſion I take up the 
volume of Revelation with the expectation of 
| e and am not nme 
them. > Urine yi97 Þ 90 % ib Fart: 
ini to 467, 510147 901 16 o dog va 
* Wben Lead the nden ee, 
chiloſophiers and naturaliſts, on ſome of the maſt 
famillar parts of the material word of God“ 
it prepares my mind for ſimilar diſcrepances 
among the interpreters of Revelation; and I neis 
ther reject the one or the other on this account: 


Having thus ſtated the probability, that a di- 
vine revelation might contain difficulties, I pra—- 
ceed to examine thoſe you have found in the 
Chriſtian Revelation; ; after which, I ſhall offer 
ſome reaſons for believing, derived chiefly: from 
the ſame topics which have furniſhed * * 
* for ne 
| | 32s); ide otfF: 

210 * fuld and 3 objection to the Chriſ- 
tian Revelation, is derived from its doctrine of 
FUTURE PUNISHMENT, compared with that of 
philoſophical neceſſity, and contraſted with the known 
une, of the Deity, 


and that the hopes which ſome have entertained 


2 


(6s) 


to + with you, that the . 6f Hat 
addy New Teſtament to be final; 


ol the reſtoration of the damned, are vfonary, and 
have not-ſufficient foundation in the ſcriptures v. 
This I admit to be a very awful, and even flock- 
. ing, repreſentation of the future ſtate of ſinners; 
_  efpecially/ when it is | conſidered, as you have 
even; that the far greater part of adult man- 


kind are, and have been, walking in the broad 


road that leade to "this deſtruction!— Being 
. . to n eee we 


kt. We diſſes in reſpect of the — nd 
proportion of thoſe finally loſt. You ſuppoſe a 
__ vaſt majority of the human race, + mar, rp to 
me chriſtian ſcheme) eventually miſerable t; but 
ſeem to forget that one half of mankind, at leaſt, 
© eee childhood. 


The Scri dre (as I have elſewhere endea- 
voured-to ſhew ) independent of rational argu- 
ments, give us ſufficient' reaſons to believe that 
all theſe are certainly faved; and to them may be 


* Reaſons for Scept. p. 7. + Ibid, p. 6, 7. 
ü Infant Salvation, an Eſſay to prove the ſalvation of all who 
die 0 r,. 


ty) 


added ideots, and others, who, like them, ae. 15 
Ns OE WE Re {716 730k 


: 151 * | 


"Shes alſo, that wa JeduRtions might bs. 
made for perſons, whoſe lives indeed have been 
irreligous, but who were converted in the hour of 
fickneſs and death. The ſcripture gives us ſome 
fuch inſtances, and obſervation many more.—1 


ceptions in the heathen and unenlightened world; 
not ſo much among the ' philoſophers, (moſt of 
whom were vain ſophiſts) as among the ſimpler 
claſſes. The poor Hindoo, the untutored Indian, 

the oppreſſed Negro, if at any time they have 
directed their cry to heaven with the heart, and 


alſo flatter myſelf with a great number of x 


in the language of the publican, have I doubt not 


been heard by him, who is no reſpeCter of per- 
ſons ;—for * in every nation, he that feareth 
God and worketh neee is "Rom of 
4 him * =” h 


But 

# Ad . 1 7 
* Fal e n be che i dh « ra 
able attempt to ſoften the-'gl/oomy ſyſtem of Calvin, as it has 
been called, Ibeg leave to ſubjoin the following ſhort extract 
from one of its moſt zealous and celebrated defenders, —* Why 
are Calvin's doctrines repreſented as gloomy ? Is it gloomy 
to believe that the far: greater hart of the human race are 
made for endleſs happineſs? There can, I think, be no rea- 
© ſonable doubt entertained, concerning the ſalvation of very 
young perſons. If about one half of mankind die in . 
* fancy, —if a oy conſiderable number of the :remaining, half 
die 
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: But beste All theſe, we jog 
forward to. a. period: of at leaſt a thouſand years, 
+. and that at no great diſtance, when the fituation 
of the; world will be greatly altered, and when 
inſtances. of irreligion and infidelity will be as 
ſew. as now are inſtances of piety and faith - 
Theſe conſiderations greatly alter the objection, 
0 far as ĩt reſpecis the number of the miſerable: 
and ſufficiently demonſtrate that the whole com- 
pany of the redeemed will be indeed a multitude 
Which no nn ne un Of n 
Talat 29 uo 9 itte 31 IW + 
„Butt if we farther Pray ourſelves in lite 
_ pleaſing conjectures of modern aſtronomers, and 
ere the innumerable ſyſtems of ſtarry worlds 
o oa may ou Pure: and happy ene 
d non i ee nit d bir: e 


FM 
* 


« Jain *. ene en 4 if (as there is che n . 
© to think) many millions of thoſe, who live to maturer years, 
© in every ſucceſſive generation, have their names in the book 
of life: then what a very ſmall portion, comparatively, of 
3 War human ſpecies, falls under the decree of Jae and 
8 de. ption ! a Rado 0 T #24 'F. - 
ee And I might have added, that the une of God ord- 
ing to election, is not reſtrained to men either of any par- 
© ticular country, or age, or time, or religious denomination. 
VUndoubtedly, there are elect Fes, elet Malometams, and 
select Pagans. In a word, 'counitleſs millions of perſons, 
hom Chriſt ' hath redeemed unto God, 'by his blood, out of 
dove kindred, and tongue; and people, and nation.” Rev. v. 9.— 
"Tori ovY's * * and. Fla ee 10 p. — P21. 
Nec * Rev. XX. 5 
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| 6 perhaps, as Dr. Dodaridge obſerves 74 be 
whole human ſpecies may be no more in the 


works of God, than an individual to:the human 


„race *; and, conſequently, the finally W * 
may bear 2 all _ nnen to the Ne 
Hf 4361 3 n of 

We differ in our FEM of Ha 8 * 

1 of future puniſhment. Vou ſpeak of the 


puniſhment of hell, as extreme and terrible, and 
ſo ĩt is; but you ſeem not to havè accurately ob- 
ſerved the juſt apportioning of degrees of puniſh- 


ment, according to the degrees of crime, when 


every man ſhall be rewarded according to his 
works,” and ſome beaten with few, and others 
with © many ſtripes f. - Vou ſeem alſo, I think, 
to conſider that puniſhment as arbitary, or de- 
pending on the will of the Supreme Legiſlator, 


like the puniſhments appended to certain crimes 


by human laws. I conceive the great God ori- 
ginally formed ſuch an eſſential connection be- 
tween fin and miſery, that nothing but his own 
mercy can ever ſeparate them. Thus, I ſuppoſe, 
that the poiſonous nature of the forbidden fruit, 


firſt introduced the ſeeds of death into the human 


frame. So the drunkard and the debauchee; by 
their intemperance, | entail mifery and pain, both 
upon themſelves and their rr 0e 


* Doddridge's Lectures, Vol. * p. 473. 3d Ed. 
+ Luke xi. 47, 48. 


Now admitting the natural OR TEEN 
fo, the queſtion is not, Whether it be juft in 


'  * eternally for a conduct, which you conſider as 


A 


God to make finners for ever miſerable? but ra- 


ther, Whether his juſtice, or goodneſs, oblige him 
to diſſolve this original connection between moral 
and natural evil, and to work a miracle for the 
ſalvation of ſinners, after they have voluntarily 

8 into deſtruction ? | 57 


(( „ be 
dat of, be comparing the doQrine of 


s philoſophical neceſſity therewith; and it ſtrikes 


you with horror © that men ſhould be puniſhed 


inevitable. That God has a perfect fore- 


£ knowledge of all events, and has even predeter- 


mined them in his own mind, is a doctrine ſtrongly 


| expreſſed in many parts of ſcripture; but it is 


allo afſerted with equal clearneſs, that ſinners act 
voluntarily, and are by no means neceſſitated in 


any manner that affects the freedom of their 


actions, or leffens the magnitude of their crimes. 
St. Peter has a ſtriking expreſſion on this ſubject 
in his addreſs to the Jews on the crucifixion of 


1 Chrit—*< Him being delivered by the DET ER: 


FMINATE COUNCIL and FOREXNOWLEDGE of 


© God, ye have taken, and by w1cxED hands have 
* crucified and ain ; 


My 


. 1 p. 100 + Adds ii 23. 


69 


My object is not, however, either to b 
to explain theſe doctrines; but ſimply to ſhew 


that, admitting them both, they do not ſo cm 


as to form . | 
ſyſtem. ; 


In the firſt place, the doctrine 3 
no way affect the doctrine of future puniſhment, 
unleſs it be by deſtroying moral ageney, and tak - 


ing away the moral evil of tranſgreſſion. If men | 


continue free agents, and accountable for their 
conduct to their Maker, then are they ſtill liable 
to puniſhment for diſobedience; and ſuppoſing 
fn to have merited endleſs puniſhment, if firmers 
were under no neceſſity, they can merit it n6 _ 
leſs while the moral evil of their conduct continues 

to remain the fame. #YJ-: 


If indeed ii doctrine of neceſſity ade us 
to mere machines, incapable of moral agency, 
then it ſets aſide not only eternal puniſhments, 
but a puniſhments and rewards whatever, future 
or preſent; and it is as unjuſt and ridiculous 
to inflict puniſhmerit arg a thief, as en 
or a windmill. 


Farther, if the doctrine of neceſſity ſet afide 
rewards and puniſhments, then does it alſo, in my 


apprehenſion, that of a future ſtate, the -moſt 
C 2 eſſential 


* 12 12 N L 
efſential character of which is, that it is a ſtate 
of rewards and puniſnments. Conſequently, this 
. will deſtroy your hypotheſis MEGANE 
A. \ future ſtate, as wel as „ 


But * far is 4h Gre of Sa from 
AY viking away the evil of vice, and the juſtice of 

puniſhment, that Dr. Px1zsTLEyY, and other able 
defenders of this ſcheme, deny the poſſibility of 
vice or virtue, reward or puniſhment, or any 
ther *. Lord Kaimzs ſays, very emphatically, 
that without it, Man would not be capable of 
b either rewards or puniſhments, he would not be 
* fitted either for divine or human government, 
he would be a creature that has no reſemblance 
- £ to the (preſent) human race f.“ Even Dr. 
Pxlex, the great advocate of philoſophical liber- 
| ty, is quoted by his friend PRIEST LE, as confeſ- 
” ſing the ſame thing. In anſwer to an objection 

drawn from the inconſiſtency of virtue and neceſ- 
ſity, he remarks, * by the neceſſity which is ſaid 
- . $80 diminiſh the virtue of good actions, muſt be 
8 s meant not a natural, but a moral neceſſity, or 
* fuch as ariſes from the influence of motives, 
© and affections of the mind; or that certainty of 
* determining one way which may take place 
f 29 5 he ſuppoſition of certain' views, circum- 
Ii 2506 a ſtances, 


„ ScePuxresTLEY on Plilofophical Neceſſity, Section vii. 
+ Sketches on Man, Vol. II. page 300. 


. 
* 8 and principles of an agent. Nov it is 
undeniable, that the very greateſt neceſſity 4 
this ſort is conſiſtent with, nay is implied in, the 
« idea of the 9. perfect and meritorious virtue, and, 
© conſequently, can by no means be what, of itſelf, - 
«ever leſſens it. The more confidently we may 
© depend upon a being's doing an action, when 
convinced of its propriety, whatever obſtacles 
may lie in his way, or morally ſpeaking, the 
more efficacious and unconquerable the in- 


« fluence of conſcience: is within him, the more 
amiable we muſt think him. 11) n 


In e manner ** moſt 3 1 
deteſtable ſtate of wickedneſs implies the great · 
« eſt neceſſity of finning, and the greateſt degree. of 
moral impotence. He is the moſt vicious man 
who is ſo enſlaved by vicious habits, or in 
whom appetite has ſo far gained the aſcen- 
* dant, and a regard to virtue and duty is ſo fur 
* weakened, that we can at any time, with 
© certainty, foretel that he will do evil, when 
f tempted to it *. 1189 


Now if er be that which chiefly aggra- | 
vates the malignity of ſin, and, eſſential to its 
very * it is ſurely inconceivable that it 


ſhould 


I 


Quoted, Prieſtley on Neceſſity, page 60, 61. 


(14) 
ould make puniſhment appear the more ſevere. 
To fuppoſe this would be tantamount to ſuppoſ- 
ing, that the puniſhment of fin ought to be 1 


A 


How far it may be fit for the Divine Being 
| thus exemplarily to puniſh fin, is not for us to 
judge: it would be preſumptuous to attempt it. 

Nor is it fafe to reaſon from our own feelings. 
Dur compaſſion is a compound of love and 
weakneſs; and we often remit puniſhment either 
from a ſenſe of our own infirmity, or from the 
pain it gives us to ſee judgment executed ; but 
' theſe things can have no place in God: his 
goodneſs is pure and unmixed, and his mercy 
perſectiy ſpontaneous and diſintereſted. 


| | We may, indeed, infer from the infinitude of 
1 the divine goodneſs, taken in connection with 
bis power and wiſdom, that our ſyſtem of nature 
mud providence is the beſt that could have been 
| adopted: and that even the introduction of evil, 
both natural and moral, will be attended with 
advantage to the ſy/fem ; but it does not therefore 
follow that e will reſult to every in- 
dividual. 


If we conſider God as the parent of his crea- 


tures, yet can we not therefore reaſon ſafely in 
N all 


WS 
all caſes from _ 


affections. There have been inſtances in wich 


the beſt of fathers have been compelled to di- 

own and abandon their offspring through thear . 
exceſſive perverſeneſs and diſobedience: and whe 
dare affirm that our heavenly Parent may not in 
ſome inſtances do this, in perfedt conſiſtency 
with his divine perfections? Nay ; who dare u 

| fay but that his divine perfections (his holineſs 


and juſtice, more particularly) 1 1 


even require this? 


That * all puniſhment ought to be ſo applied, - 
that while it operates for an example it ſhould 
reform the offender *,'. may be a dms of 
modern philoſophy, but is not, I think, agreeable 
to the common ſenſe of mankind. in general, 
who, in all ages and countries, with a very few 
exceptions, have thought that ſome crimes de- 
ſerve capital puniſhment, and ought not to be 
atoned but by the life of the offender. Ani 
there are certainly inſtances in which mercy to 
individuals would be cruel to ſociety at large. 


Theſe hints are offered with a view of /oftening 
ſome of the difficulties of the Chriſtian ſcheme; 
not with the expectation of being able wholly to 

WARES 2 8 b account 


* Reaſons, page 10. 


3 


* 


account for mem, or 2 1 juſtify the divide eos 5 
duct. We have ſeen there are difficulties in 
natural as well as in revealed religion, Which 
cannot be accounted for in the preſent ſtate. 
Revelation, however, gives us this aſſurance, 
which nature cannot, that what we know not 
now, we ſhall know hereafter . What I have 
faid, may be, 1 hope, ſufficient to ſhew that the 
f ſeriptures do not aſſert that everlaſting miſery is 
the deſtination of the great maſs of human 
2 beings; much leſs that the benevolent Deity 
created OP in order to make them miſe- 
. Fe. 9 


. 


20 l. Vour ſecond objection to Revelation refers 
chiefly to the'Old Teſtament, and is drawn from 
the enjoined” © extermination of the Canaanites; 
as I have conſidered this at ſome length elſe- 
Where f I ſhall only recapitulate the topics 
of argument there employed. They are—The 
ſovereignty of God, and that he has an un- 
doubted right to reſume the life he gave: that 
ſuppoſing men in innocence to have a claim on 

wear 


John xiii. 7. See alſo 1 Cor. xiii. 9— 12. 
I Reaſons, p. 30, 36. 
t Age of Infidelity, Part II. p. 26—31, I beg pardon for 
the apparent vanity of repeated reference to my own tracts; 
| but as conciſeneſs is an object in a pamphlet, I flatter myſelf 
the reader will admit it to be a more venial fault, to refer to 
the arguments at length elſewhere than to repeat them. 


ww 1, wo. *y 


TH ) 


"ek Maker -for the continuarice od life; yet- * 
have all forfeited our lives: by fin : that this was 
particularly the caſe of the Canaanites, whoſe 


national character was extremely criminal and 


vicious: that the divine patience, notwithſtand- 


ing, bore with them from generation to genera- 
tion, and at the laſt gave them the alternative 


of ſaving themſelves either by flight, or thge 
renunciation of their idolatries ; and commanded 


their deſtruction any in caſes of obſtinate reſiſt- 


ance, and perſeverance in idolatry and vice. 


F have added, that theſe nations were conſumed 
not merely by the ſword, but in part alſo by the 
immediate hand of Providence, which often 
deſtroys cities and nations eminent for wicked- 
neſs: and, in ſome inſtances, the deſtruction has 
been far more extenſive and terrible than what is 


| here Ee complained of. 


The learned and wanky Biſhop of LanDAFF 


has ſince employed ſome of the ſame topics, in 
anſwer to the ſame objection. Tou think his 


arguments inconcluſive, and give your reaſons. 
I+ have not the preſumption to appear as his 
Lordſhip's advocate; but ſo far as your remarks 


affect alſo my reaſoning, I may be allowed to 


notice them. The prelate has compared the 


deſtruction of the Canaanites to the deſtructions 


* brought on mankind by the operations of the 
D _ - © laws 


e el dee ae ben | 
infants as well as adults have been involved iti 


| dne commion calamity. I had hinted at the 


cCalamity produced in the ordinary courſe of 


fame argument. You object to the conipariſon, 
becauſe the one caſe is repreſented as the imme. 
dliate puniſhment of heaven, 'the other as 1 


nature. In the one caſe children are neceſſarily 
involved in the nnn in die other 
ud — be eaſily diſcriminated. 


Wim reſpe@i"ts the ouniſhenert of ehildr6r, 

Loud remark, that if death itſelf be à puniſh- 
ment, children are puniſhed every Uay; if it be 
not, then the kind of death only conſtituted the 
puniſhment; and I cannot conceive the ſword 
of war make: dremdful than a burning fever, or a 


3 waſting plague, eſpecially as infants could ſuffer 


n from e e 


by 


I readily n that the cirtertninntion of the 


Is Canijuariites was a ſevere and terrible puniſhment 


to the parents; but if we admit the future hap- 
pineſs of all dying infants, it will hardly be pre- 
tended that the ſparing of their lives, while their 
parents were deſtroyed, would have been'a privi- 
| Ce or a . | 


But 


| a — 
( 19 


e ee tha Abi 
theſe nations, hy not deſtroy them by an earth- 


quake, or peſtilence, or ſome other general cala- 


mity, rather than endanger the moral character 
of the Iſrgelites, by making them a nation of 


executioners? It might be ſufficient to refer this | 


queſtion to the ſovereignty of God: He giveth 


% not account of any of his matters *. — But if 


the attempt be not too preſumptuous, I would 


1. On the part of the CAN AANITES, I have 
already obſeryed, and have elſewhere endeavour- 
ed to proye f, that the Iſraelites were ordered to 
make them the tender of life and mercy, if they 
would renounce their idolatry, and acknowledge 
the God of Iſrael; and this command was 
hacked with the moſt ſatisfactory evidence of its 
divine authority, in the miracles wrought in 
Egypt, at the Red Sea, and in the Wilderneſs; 


the fame of which ſpread rapidly among the 


ſurrounding nations f. But the earthquake, the 
tempeſt, and the peſtilence, give no ſuch warning. 


2. On the part of God this method gave 
honour to by divine perfections: —his mercy in 


giving 
__ Job A 3. + Age of Infidelity, Part i. p. a8—30. 


$ Joſhua ii. 9—11. 
| | D 2 


bint ſoveral probable reaſons, on the part of God, 


* 
* — 4 . 


a . -4 Z * N * 
* b 
- , 


giving ſuch 5 an offer, and his ice in publiſhing ö 
the canſe of his ſentence; whereas, in general 
calamities; the juſt and unjuſt periſh commonly 
together: : and had they been deſtroyed by any ſuch 
judgment, a ſweeping peſtilence, for inſtance, 
themſelves might have ſuppoſed as well as you, 


that it was not a ane yy a e 
HIM" 

31 On the ben of the Iſraelites; they” had 
Web the fulleſt proof of that extraordinary 
Providence, under which they were placed, in 


the miraculous aiſiſtance afforded to their arms. 


1 1 
EX ww. * 


Tue "Biſhop of Landaff adds, that God, in 


Y making the Iſraelites © the executors of his ven- 


© geance— gave ſuch an evident and terrible 


0 proof of his abomination of vice, as could not 


fail to ſtrike the ſurrounding nations with aſto- 
©niſhiment and terror; and to impreſs on the 
minds of the Iſraelites what they were to 
© expe&, if they followed the example of the 
©'nations whom he commanded: them to cut off. 
You admit the ſtrength of the impreſſion; but 
ſuppoſe that its tendency © would be very per- 


© nicious.” 


By learning that it belonged to the charac- 
© ter of the governor and judge of the world, to 
© inflict cruel and unjuſt puniſhment, they would not 

a C be. 


( 21 7 3 
| „de lifpited "with verictation® for him; nor n 
it (you think)/likely to teach them humanity; or 


juſtice *. This is well ſaid on the ſuppoſition, that 


che exciſſon of. theſe nations was wht; but if, 
asit appears to me from the above conſiderations, - 
that puniſhment was juft in itſelf, inflicted by the 
higheſt authority, and accompanied: with overtures 
of mercy, then I hope you will admit it was cal- 
culated to inſſ pire them with veneration for 
God, hatred to vice, e love to ann We 
ee 28 


I cannot conchide this ahbe e as it en 7 
the Canaanites, better than by reciting the fol- 
lowing paſſage from a very ancient Jewiſh writ-— 


ing, traditionally, though I apprehend unjuſtly, -. 


aſcribed to Solomon: and which confirms moſt 
of the ideas I have advanced. O Lord” (ſays 
the pious Hebrew) it was thy will to deſtroy 
by the hands of our fathers both thoſe od 
inhabitants of thy holy land, whom thou hatedſt 
© for doing moſt odious works of witchcrafts, and 
< wicked ſacrifices; and alfo © thoſe * mercileſs 

* murderers of children, and devourers'of mans 
* fleſh, and the feaſts of blood; with their prieſts 
© out of the midſt of their idolatrous crew, and 


the parents, that killed with their own hands | 


* ſouls deſtitute of Sec that the land, which 


© thou 
.* Reaſons, p. 18, 19. 


— 
1 - 
N >» 
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e dene above all other, might receive 
eee en 


15 . Neverthelef even. Mete thou fporedh a As wen, 
ieee 
2% deſtey them 4 dittle and lin. Nut that 
* thou waſt unable to bring the angadly under 
adde hand of the righteous in battle, or to de- 
* roy them at opce with cruel beaſts, or with 


© ©, ape rough word: But executing thy judgments 


m, by little and little, /hou gavef thew 


© upon t 


place of repentance, not being ignorant that they 
dee a naughty genexation, and that their 


_ *,cogitation: wonld never be changed. For it 
© was à curſed ſeed from the beginnings peither 
- *,didit thou for fear of any man give them pardon 
_ * far thoſe things wherein they ſinned. Fgr 


_ © who ſhall Gay, What haſt thou done? gr who 


hall withſtand thy judgment? or -who ſhall 


accuſe thee for the nations that periſh, whom 
© thou. haf made! or who ſhall come ito Rand 


1 a. * be rexanged for the e a6 : 


1 5 © Faraſinuch then, as thou art rightequs thy- 
2 Al. thou ordereſt all things righteouſly: ,think- 


ing. it not agreeable with thy power to condemn 
him that hath not deſerved to be puniſhed. 
© For 


— 


1 23 ) | 3 
For ti pbwer is the beginning of :rightbbul: 
. * nels; 269 Devauto thou ary WY LArG "UE GAS 
mg ata cond Sera nn, 5 
I «Thou mayeſt als power den wou wilt: 


But hy fack works def thou taught thy pros thay | 
© rhe jut man ſhould be MRReITUT, and haſt made 


«thy children to be of u good hope that then 


« giveſt repentance for fins. - For if thou did 
* puniſh the enemies of thy children, and the 


* condemned to death, with juh detiberation, giving 


« them ine and place whereby they might de 
«delivered from their malice ; With how great 
« circumſpetion didſt thou judge thine own ſons, 
«unto whoſe fathers thou haſt ſworn and made 
© covenants of good promiſes? Therefore, whereas 


thou doſt chaſten us, thou ſcourgeſt our enemies 


A thouſand times more, to the intent that, when 
ve judge, we ſhould carefully think of thy goodneſt, 
and when we ourſelves are judged we ſhould 
"fer nay'* | N 


To proceed. Vou think the cafe of the A'ma- 
LExIrxs peculiarly hard; and hard indeed it 
was, if, as you ſuppoſe, their only crime was, that 
* they took up arms againſt their invaders :' but, with 
your leave, we will examine the circumſtances of 
their hiſtory. | 


The 


| #* Wiſdom of Solomon, chap. xi. 


T4 


deſcendants of Eſau and of the ſtock of Abraham, 


4 4 and ſo far related to the Iſraelites. But when 
Bp they: heard that the latter were coming to take 
© poſſeſſion of their-long-promiſed country, though | 


3 themſelves were not originally among the'devoted 
tions, tex; were the firſt to meet and to oppoſe 


| - them; and there were ſome circumſtances {as we 
alliſee immediately) which made their conduct 
peculiarly offenſive to the God of Iſrael, Who 


therefore gave his people a great and deciſive 
Nctory over them, and afterward declared, that 
 * heagÞuld: utterly put out their remembrance 
den under heaven.“ Moſes therefore builded 
an altar, by way of memorial, and called it *Jzno- 
_  £vatrx1551; the Lord is my banner: For he ſaid, 
Ipecauſe the Lord hath ſworn that he will have 
war with Amalek from generation to generation 
o our tranſlators, following the ancient Jewiſh 


ceommentators; but many others take the palſage 


more literally, as in our marginal verſion. © Be- 
*© cauſe the hand (to wit, of Amalek) is againſt 
# the throne of the Lord, therefore the Lord will 
war with Amalek from generation to genera- 
tion! If this be the true rendering, it implies 
that the Amalekites were acquainted with the 
divine decree in favour of Iſrael, and ſet them- 
Aeg to —_— it they © lifted up their hand 


c againſt 


N e 3 not inhabitants öf Ga 
man but, reſided on its borders. They were 


5 
*againſt the throne of God * However this may 
be, there is no doubt but they were apoſtates 
from the religion of their father Abraham, that 
they ſymbolized with the Canaanites in their 
abominations, and united with the Midianites 
and Moabites to opprels the mene er > N 


ene . ſeveral years Auen — 5 
were about to enter the promiſed land, this con- 
duct was recollected, and ſome material circum- 
ſtances were added in the recapitulation of their 
crimes. Remember what Amalek did unto thee 
by the way, when ye were come forth gut of 
Egypt; how he met thee by the way and fg the X 
idm of thee, even all that were feeble behind 
© thee, when thou waſt faint and weary, and he 
* feared not God . So that it appears, Amalek 
not only acted in impious oppoſition to JEnovan, 
the God of Abraham; but alſo took a cowardly-_ 
advantage of the weak and feeble fituation of 
Iſrael at the time. Many years after this, the 
fame people, perſevering, no doubt, in their ido- 
latry and iniquities, the order was given for their 
immediate deſtruction, and it is then particularly 
mentioned, 


* See Ainſworth in loc. — A later writer hath ſuggeſted the 
following tranſlation: * For he ſaid, becauſe my hand hath been 
* upon the enſign of the Lord [the miraculous rod, ver. g.] fo 
* Jehovah will have war with Amalek,' &c. 


.+ See Judges v. 13. t Deut. xxv. 17, 18. 
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* IEEE that PA; laid wait for Iſrael by the 
© way, vhen he came up from Egypt *.” After 
reading theſe paſſages, I hope you will not again 
aſſert, that the only crime of the Amalekites was 
< reſiſting their invaders,” ſince! they never were 
invaded by the Iſraelites; but, coming voluntarily 
and treacherouſly upon them, were the aggreſſors 
- againſt them, as well as 97 their 1 rer enemies 


| "God. 


But: you object, it was not the fame ad 
a men who committed the offence; that ſuffered 
the puniſhment: True, Sir, but it is a maxim, both 
with the God of Iſrael, and the God of Providence, 
d to viſit the ſins of the fathers upon the children, 
when the children copy the iniquities- of their 

parents F- 


From the hiſtory of the Amalekites you paſs 
immediately to the imprecations in the pſalms, con- 
netting them in this manner. We need not, 
© ſurely (you ſay) be ſurpriſed: that the J ewiſh 
people have been characteriſed by the qualities 
* of cruelty and malice. Nevertheleſs we find 
* theſe qualities appearing ſometimes where we 
* ſhould not expect it :—we find them in their 
* devotions.” | 

This 


1 Sam. xv. 2. + See Age of Infidel, Part I. p- 51. 


. EE. | 
- This is not an age to be ſurpriſed at any thing, \Y 
much leſs at a groundleſs accuſation; and ſuch, 
n great meaſure, I conſider this againſt the Jews; 
fince-I know of no reaſon for believing them 
to be more cruel or malicious than were the moſt 
boaſted nations of antiquity. Of this I am cer- 
| tain, that there were ſeveral things in their reli- 
gion, and in the conduct of God toward them, 
| intended to ſoften and civilize them, as well 
as to make them en I will ſlightly men- 
tion a few. | 1 off 


uſt, 10 the Jewiſh law there were ſeveral pre- 
cepts inculcating, not only love to their. brethren, 
but pity to ſtrangers, compaſſion to enemies, and 
mercy to the brute creation, as may be ſeen in 
the texts below referred to *. 


2. It appears to be one deſign of Providence in 
ng their ſlavery in Egypt, to teach them 
ende and compaſſion f. 


3. There are many inſtances in the ſacred 
books of theſe vittues, particularly of mercy to 
enemies —as in the conduct of David toward 


Saul f. 


4. It 


1 Exod. xxli. 21-27. xxili. 4—9. Deut. xxii. 110. 
xxiv. 10—22, f Exod. xxiii. 9. f 1 Sam. xxiv. 


"Bs 


1 
4. It muſt be admitted, however, were as a 
difereace between Judaiſm and Chriſtianity: the 


character of the latter is mercy and benevolence, 


of the former, equity and juſtice. We are taught 
to forgive, and pray for. the ſalvation of our ene- 
mies: They went no farther, in general, than to 

pray for juſtice. Paul ſpeaks the language of the 
old diſpenſation, when he ſays of Alexander the 
copperſmith, the Lord reward him according to 
© his works; but the language of the new, when 
he ſpeaks juſt afterward of the deſertion of his 


timid friends,. I pray God that it may not be laid 


to their charge“; in both caſes, I ſuppoſe, his 
mind and pen equally under a divine ſuperin- 
Se N 


Bs In the pulliant which FI — t bitter, the 


Pſalmiſt prays not for the eternal ruin of his 
enemies, but for their temporal deſtruction  ; 


and as God was the King of Iſrael, and they 
were under a particular providence, ãs a theo- 


cracy, this was nothing more than an application 
to the ſupreme magiſtrate for juſtice. 
5 | 2 = 6. In 

* 1 Tim. iv. 14, 5 ä 

+ Pf. lv. 15. Indeed ſays, Let death ſeize upon them, 
and let them go down quick into hell; but the margin, 
reads more properly the grave,'—the alluſion is to an earth- 
quake. 777 "1 


( 29 ) 
6. In inks caſes, I obſerve; where the ſevereſt 
| jvdgments are imprecated, it is with a view to 
their reform and converſion: —* Fill their faces 
© with ſhame; that they may ſeek thy name, O 
Lord *. In other inſtances I remark, that his 
prayer goes no * than to the diſappointment 
of their ſchemes: —* Ariſe, O Lord, diſappoint 
him: Let „e be confounded and 1 5 10 
, nn aft 


* mw” 


* 


5. In moſt caſes I believe it would be found, 
upon minute examination, that the Pſalmiſt is not 
ſpeaking of his private or perſonal enemies, but 
of thoſe of the church and ſtate; and that he does 
not ſpeak as a fimple individual, but as a prophet. 
And it is in this light that thoſe Fes are dien 
in the New Teſtament t. 18 | 

„ W 

8. Accordingly, almoſt the whole of the im- 
precatory paſſages might more literally be ren- 
dered as predictions; for the Hebrews have the 
imperative mood in the ſecond perſon only ; con- 
ſequently all paſſages which are in the third per- 
ſon, either ſingular or: plural, are not, in the He- 
brew, in the imperative, but in the future; and 
might all be ſo rendered, when the other ſenſe 
appears exceptionable. Indeed the whole of the 

e | pſalms 


** Pf, Ixxxili. 16. + Pf. xvii. 13. XXXV. 4. 
See Pſalm Ilxix, cix. &c. 


| ( 30 ) © 
pſalms moſt objected againſt, are rendered in the 


future, as prophecies inſtead of imprecations, 


| f by Biſhop HoRN E, and other of the beſt Hebrew 


1 
P q 
— ; 

Pp &Z3 * F'$ : 


III. Your laſt objection is formed from the 
difficulty attending the very notion of miracles 
_ © and revelation *; that is, you mean to ſay, that 
' theſe things are antecedently improbable,” though 
s not abſolutely incredible f.. I hardly need, Sir, 
to point out to a philoſopher of your penetration, 
the weakneſs, and I will add, the inadmiſſibility 

of this method of reaſoning. The ſcriptures 
alledge miracles and revelation as facts, atteſted 
by a variety of credible eye and ear witnefles : 
you admit they are not abſolutely incredible; 
nay, you confeſs that ſuppoſing the Chriſtian 

Revelation to be falſe, both the condyft of the 

© apoſtles and the rapid ſucceſs of chriſtianity are 


© © unaccountable;' all you object is, that theſe facts 


are antecedently improbable! But facts are 
* ſtubborn things, Sir, and will not yield to pro- 
bability, nor give way to theory, or hypotheſis. A 
great number of exiſting facts, both in hiſtory and 


philoſophy, were antecedently improbable.” If 
intelligent creatures exiſted before moral evil 
(as will not be denied) that muſt have been to 
them the gre ateſt of all antecedent improbabilities ; 
yea, 

* n abel + Ibid. p. 28. 


4 
yea, I doubt not it muſt have appeared impoſſible. 
That a magnet ſhould attract iron, that it ſhould 

point always to the poles, and eſpecially, that it 
ſhould by attrition communicate that power to a 
needle, are facts antecedently improbable ;' but 
that it ſnould be poſſible for human art to form 
artificial magnets muſt have ſeemed antecedently - 

impoſſible. The like may be ſaid of a thouſand 
phenomena of nature, and of ten thouſand eir- 
cumſtances in providence: What then is the 


z 
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But weak as s this objeBiion is; I am Perlusded | 

that it is alſo unfounded; and that neither 
miracles nor revelation are any otherwiſe ante- 
cedently improbable, than as they are extraordi- 
nary, which is implied in the term miracles. 


The defirableneſs of Revelation is generally 
admitted, even by thoſe who deny the fact. 
Socrates, the wiſeſt of heathen ſages, not only 
felt this, and thought the thing *© antecedently 
probable ;” but perſuaded himſelf that it would 
take place, and led his diſciples ' to look and 
wait for ſo defirable an event“. 


Mr. Hume, thou gh an avowed enemy to 
Chriſtianity, ſeems to admit ſome kind of Reve- 
lation 

* Plato in Alcibiade 2. 


n 

lation highly deſirable and antecedently proba- 
dle. The: moſt! natural ſentiment (he ſays) 
© which, a well-diſpoſed mind will feel on this 

doccaſion, is a longing deſire and expedtation, 
© that- heaven would be pleaſed to diſſipate, or 


* Fat leaſt alleviate, this profound ignorance, by 


. affording ſome more particular Revelation to 

© mankind, 'and making diſcoveries of the nature, 
© attributes, and operation of the divine object 
* of ou faith. A perſon ſeaſoned; with a juſt 
; © ſenſe of the impenfection & natural reaſon. will fly 
© to revealed truth with the greateſt avidity. To 
be a philoſophical Sceptic is, in a man of letters, 
the firſt and moſt eſſential ſtep towards being a 
ſound and believing Chriſtian *.'—I wiſh, Sir, 
you may be an/ inſtance in point to prove the 
truth and Julboeſs of the laſt remark! | 


But your e ſeem levelled, not fo 
a againſt the probability of any Revelation, 
as againſt iat contained in the ſcriptures. You 
are particularly offended with that kind of collo · 


Aual diſcourſe, which paſſed between the Deity 


and Abraham, Moſes, &c.—It is, to be ſure, 
very becoming ſuch creatures as we are, to 
_ dictate to the Supreme Being, what kind of a 
Revelation we pleaſe to accept of! or what is 
the moſt ſuitable language for our Maker! But 
paſſing 
* Dialogues on Natural Religion, page 363. 


| \ 33-7 2 
paſſing this abſurdity, I conceive there is nothing 
unworthy of Deity, but rather highly honourable 
to his character, in aſſuming a viſible and created 
form, that his glory may not overpower us —or 
in ſpeaking to us in our own language, as a 
parent to his children. Thus faith the high 
and lofty One that inhabiteth Eternity, whoſe 
© name is Holy! I dwell in the high and holy 

place; with him alſo that is of a contrite and 
© humble ſpirit, to revive the ſpirit of the humble, 
and to revive the heart of the contrite ones*? 
Surely this is an idea every way becoming the 
Infinite Deity, the Univerfal Parent; and to this 
may be reduced the whole of the Old Teſtament 
appearances, though, in the compaſs of a pamph- 
let, it is not poſſible to examine them RPE 
and «ae 


If God were pleaſed to reveal himſelf, it is 
antecedently probable he would ſeal the diſco- 
very by ſome extraordinary events or circum- 
| ſtances, as marks and evidences of the divine 
power: theſe would be miraculous, and thence 
the antecedent credibility of miracles. Objections 
to the number, or particular circumſtances of 
theſe events, are trifling and inconſiderable, and 
the whole controverſy, reſpecting miracles, has 
| been o Tow and ably diſcuſſed on both ſides, 
that 


* Iſaiah lvii. 15. 
F 


* 


E that ſcarcely any. thing more can be expetted 
on either: in me it nd be og to attempt it. 


—_— w_ 65 es, N in "IS mea- 
| fure at leaſt, as I would hope, obviated your ob- 
jeQtions to Chriſtianity, permit me now to offer a 


fe arguments in its favour. You will not ex- 


pect, me on this occaſion, to enter into the general 

evidences of Chriſtianity, eſpecially as you are 

àacquainted with the recent and maſterly writings 
of Biſhop Warsox and Mr. PaLEZT. I ſhall 

confine myſelf therefore to a few hints of argu- 

ments, which might be derived from the ſame 
topics which have furniſhed your objections, and 

which may ſerve to ſhew that we have no reaſon 
to fear any diſcuſſions connected with this ſub- 
iz:  - | 


. My firſt argument is derived from the ala. 


8 rafter of CnRISsT.—I conceive no impoſtor would 


have advanced a ſyſtem of morals ſo ſtrictly pure, 
and even ſeverely holy, as are thoſe of the New 
Teſtament, The thing is not probable in itſelf, 
nor have we any inſtance in fact to render it ſo. 
Mahomet certainly, in many things, conſulted the 
taſte and paſſions of his followers, and owed great 
part of his ſucceſs to the corporeal indulgencies 
he gave them, particularly as to women. Other 
ſectaries have indeed made great pretenſions to 

| ſanctity ; 


( 3s ) 


fanQtity ; but it has been chiefly in external ſhew. 
If they have faſted, it has been that they might 
appear unto men to faſt. If they have pràyed, 
it has not been in the ſecret chamber. In ſhort, 
their regard has been confined chiefly to ex- 
ternals; and their 85 has not elk the Yen | 
gion of the heart. 
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Neither would an pete have — ſo 
ſevere a cenſure on his own countrymen. He 
might have condemned the heathen, and nothing 


would have been more likely to ingratiate himſelf , 


with the Jews: but, on the contrary, Jeſus taught 
that it would be more tolerable for Sodom 
and Gomorrah, in the day of judgment,” than for 
his Kren Nb countrymen. 


It is probable, then, from theſe confiderations 
(for I am now ſtating probabilities) that Jeſus was 
mot an impoſtor; becauſe it is not probable that an 
impoſtor would have acted thus. But if Jeſus 
was not an impoſtor, he muſt have been what 
he pretended to be, the Maſtal ſent by God; 
and, conſequently; Chriſtianity muſt be true. 


Indeed the character of an impoſtor is in itſelf 
ſo deteſtable and criminal, that I find ſceptical, 
and even deiſtical writers, very unwilling to 
"WY apply 


is ) 


3 Rouſſeau, prefers him infinitely to Socrates. Even 
: Thomas Paine, in the firſt part of his Age of Rea- 
ſon, calls him a virtuous and amiable reformer ; 
| and, i in the ſecond. part, ſeems to think it more 
reaſonable to queſtion his exiſtence than his 
- virtue *.—You, Sir, have ſaid ſeveral things hon- 
- ourable to Chriſt and Chriſtianity. It is your 
ſincere. opinion that a purer, a more dignified, 
or a more amiable religion was never exhibited 


to the ſons of men, than we find in what is 


called the Lord's Prayer, in the parable of the 
prodigal, and other parts of Chriſt's diſcourſes f. 

Now, Sir, if Jeſus were wiſer than Socrates, and 
his religion ſo very pure, dignified, and amiable, 
is it not poſſible that -you, who do not claim a 
character of ſuch diſtinguiſhed wiſdom and ex- 
cellence, may be miſtaken in your conceptions of 


te propriety and truth of other parts of his doc- 


trine, rather than that ſo divine a teacher ſhould 
groſsly contradict himſelf in his fundamental 
principles? Is it not poſſible that even the ſcrip- 
ture doctrine of future puniſhment may be more 
worthy of the Divine Being, than is conſiſtent 
with your pre-conceived opinions, or (in another 
e your prejudices ? 
3 | It 


* See Age of Infidelity, Part I. p. 22. Part II. p. 124. 
4 Reaſons for * p- 33. See alſo p. 35. 


i apply it to Jeſus Chriſt. Rouſſeau, the excentrical 
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© © ſeems to me, that this ſingle conſideration 
of the character of Chriſt might | be ſufficient _ 


to decide, as to the truth of Chriſtianity. For 
if Jeſus Chriſt were only a. wiſe and good man, 


it ſeems impoſſible to ſuppoſe he could form the 


deſign of impoſing a falſe religion upon mankind ; 
and to ſay that he was not. ſuch, ſeems to_ ſhock 
the feelings even of the hardieſt advocates of in- 
fidelity. oo 


| This alſo appears deciſive as to the queſtion 
It is certain on all hands, by the 


of miracles. 
confeſſion of Jews and Heathens, as well as 
Chriſtians, that: Jeſus pretended to miraculous 
powers, and aQually did many wonderful things. 
| Now, if Jeſus Chriſt did work miracles, there 
is an end of the queſtion; if he did not, he could 
not be a wiſe and good man, but a juggler and 
impoſtor ; which is a ſuppoſition too ſhocking to 
common ſenſe (as well as piety) to be openly 
maintained; and yet there is no medium. Admit, 


therefore, but the moral character of Chriſt, and 


ſo much of his. extraordinary powers as was ad- 
mitted by his Jewiſh and Pagan enemies—add, 
that he ſuffered and died in confirmation of his 
doctrines, and that his apoſtles did the ſame— 
and you have difficultics to account for in reject- 
ing Chriſtianity, much greater than what are to 

be 


| their fate and circumſtances, were plainly marked 
3 ont in ancient prophecy, as hath been excellently 


E be found in it, becauſe they are not e difficulties of 
. but of. 


. The Bie of the Jews; from firſt to laſt, 
affords ftrong evidences of a divine interpoßtion, 


aud conſequentiy in favour of revelation. Their 
riſe, rapid increaſe in flavery, deliverance from 


Egypt, ſojourning in the wilderneſs, conqueſt of 


Canaan, ſafety and proſperity in obedience, cala- 


- mity and ſufferings for diſobedience, theſe are all 


3 topics fruitful 'of argument. To theſe may be 
© . - added, that their origin, and all the changes of 


even by Biſhop Newton. But the moſt decifive 


and wonderful circumſtance in their hiſtory, is 


we deſtruktion of their city, and conſequent dif 
: perſion, with their diſtin. prefervation to the 
preſent time, in exact harmony with the predic- 


Chriſtianity, which indeed he is, of the moſt un- 
- exceptionable nature, his teſtimony being that 
of an enemy, and not delivered. verbally but in 


+ . 
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© HE. I might reaſon from the anrecedent probability 

3 7 a Divine Revelation, conſidering its utility to us, 
in connection with the benevolence of the Deity. 

p I have 


* tions of our Saviour. It was this induced Mr. 
Alon to conſider every Jew as an evidence for 
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I dy. wuckind upon this ſubject, in an- 
ſwering your third obhjection. The neceſſity and 
importance of a divine revelation hath been very 
ably argued by Dr. Laland, and other learned ad- 
vocates. of Chriſtianity, whoſe writings I doubt 
not but you have conſulted, and whoſe arguments 
muſt, I think, make ſome impreſſion on a reader 
of your penetration and intelligence.—Suppoſing 5 
a divine revelation, many reaſons might be given 
for its being communicated to individuals, rather 
than to mankind at large; and for thoſe in- 
dividuals not being, for the moſt part, princes, 
heroes, or philoſophers, but men of plain under- 
ſtanding, of and fimple modes of life, ſach as oy 
| ihe firſt pregabark of chriſtianity. | fl 


It might; be: ae Ms det 
per, that theſe communications ſhould be evi- 
denced to others by ſuch extraordinary events 
as we call miracles, which are only deviations from 
the uſual courſe of nature and providence. It 
is admitted that the univerſe is a great machine, 
and governed, in general, by laws as certain and 
invariable as the principles of mechanics: yet 
ſurely, he that made this wonderful machine is 
at liberty, if he think proper, to put his hand 
upon it, to ſuſpend or invert its motions on par- 
| ticular occafions, and in fo doing, without con- 
fuſion, or jury to the work, he unqueſtionably 
demonſtrates 


8 0 400 
| 3 ** power and wiſdom even more 
| than in the uniform e of 5 motions. 

. e is a  Ariking a beautiful: ad 
5 een all the works and ways of God with 
which we are acquainted. The analogy between 

natural and revealed. religion hath been very fully 

 ſhewn, and ably reaſoned from, by the late Biſhop 

Butler, whoſe excellent work on that ſubject 

has not, I dare ſay, eſcaped your reading and 

attention. This analogy is much in favour of 
revelation; becauſe it ſnews that God has con- 
ſtructed the natural and moral world on ſimilar 
plans, and governs them by nearly the ſame laws. 
Inſomuch, that moſt of the objections to revelation 
will apply with equal force (as I have endea- 
voured to ſhew Mr. Paine *), againſt the religion 
of e and the being and attributes of God. 


| © Chriſtianity, however, goes much farther than 

the religion of nature, and may be confidered as a 

—_ to it. Some truths, common to both, ap- 
1 pear more clearly and with ſuperior evidence in 
revelation; and others are thereby diſcovered 

which were before unknown. The doctrine of 
redemption is in itſelf (however ridiculed,) of 
more value than all the diſcoveries of nature, and 

more honourable to the divine perfections. 
—_ ” Revelation 
; * Age of Infidelity, Part II. p. 100107. 
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recent diſcovery in the ſublime ſciences, and in 


Ow) | 
Revelation gives light to ſeveral queRtions'of of 


| the firſt ee on which nature is invariably 


ſilent; and where both ſpeak on the ſame ſub- 
je, the language of Scripture is ſo much clearer, 
and mote fatisfactory, as to admit of no com- 
pariſon : this is particularly the caſe on the Tub» 
jects of the origin of evil, the divine placability, 
the method of reconciliation to God, and the 
nature of our future exiſtence. As revelation | 
excels in evidence, ſo does it, confequently, in 
the peace and comfort it affords under the various 


trials of human life, and eſpecially in the hour af 


death“. 


One other circumſtance worthy of remark to 
you, as a friend of literature and philoſophy, is, 
that Revelation perfectly harmonizes with every 


the hiſtory of ancient nations; and acquires 
ſtrength from every real acceſſion to the knows 
ledge of mankind. This might be particularly 
inſtanced in the modern theory of aſtronomy, 
electricity, and the late reſearches into Aſiatic 
literature: and, paradoxical as it may ſeem, T am 
not afraid to aſſert, there are more occaſional hints 
of modern diſcoveries and improvements in the 
Bible, than i in the works of the immortal Bacon. 


i IV. Another 
* See Age of Infidelity, Part II. p. 116—12r. 
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IV. Another argument may be drawn from 


mean that the ſame principles which lead us to 
doubt and deny the truth of revealed religion, 


BY would lead us farther to queſtion the truth of . 
al religion. This is not mere hypotheſis, but has 
been realized in many unhappy inſtances of per- 
- ſons who have degenerated from true chriſtianity ; 
to falſe, from thence to Deiſm, to Atheiſm, and 


even wants e, 


It i is wy to trace this tendency. through all 


the arguments for infidelity. I will give a few 


- inſtances. I have juſt obſerved above, that many 


of the objections to Revelation apply alſo in a 
greater or leſs degree to natural religion: and 
conſequently the ſame mode of reaſoning, purſued 
a little farther, would carry us to Atheiſm. The 
fame method by which Deiſts get rid of the 


evidences of Revelation, Atheiſts employ to get 


rid of Theiſm. And the ſame libertine conduct 

and principles, which lead men to wiſh, and hope, 

and conclude, that the Bible is a fable, will lead 

them alſo to wiſh, and hope, and conclude the 

| ſame, as to the doctrines of a Deity and a future 
ſtate. 


. Scepticiſm has a no leſs evil tendency in civil 
matters. The underyaluing credible teſtimony 
it fo Ty HAS in 


. the tendency of partial to univerſal ſcepticiſm: _ Si 


\ 
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in c of Revelation, leads to univerſal iſtraſt 4 
among mankind. If we are to believe nothing 
but what we ſee with our own eyes, or hear with } 
our own ears, adieu to all hiſtory, eſpecially hat 
of early times. For if twelve men are not to be 
believed in facts they uniformly atteſt, as having MW 
ſeen and heard, and after having ſealed their 1 
teſtimony with their blood, where ſhall we find 
evidence to be depended on as s The — of 

authentic hiſtory ? | 


But! ſuppoſe the moſt general temptation to 

infidelity, among men of a literary and ſpeculative 

turn, is the ambition of accounting for avery * 
on natural and philoſophic principles. 


In pride, in reaſoning pride, our error lies, 
All quit their ſphere and ruſh into the ſkies. 

pride ftill is aiming at the bleſt abodes, 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods 
* Aſpiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
* Aſpiring to be angels, men rebel.” ws 
2 | Pork. 


The great teacher of Chriſtianity lays it down 
for a firſt principle in his religion, that we muſt 
© be converted, and become as little children * 
ere we can be admitted as his genuine diſciples. 

To 


— 


* Matt. xviii. 3. xix. 14. &c. 
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43 To be a is to be regenerated . This 
new birth is the beginning of a new life, com- 
municated by the grace of God, and which places 
us as infants in the hand of our heavenly parent; 
who inſtructs us, in many reſpects, as the wiſeſt 
aud beſt of us do our young children; and re- 
quires of us that ſame kind of diſpoſition which 
we expect from them. Now if we expect our 
children to receive inſtruction (as we often neceſ- 
- farily do) with implicit credit, and very properly 
aſſure them that many things are true and right, 
F the propriety or fitneſs of which they are by no 
means capable of comprehending, why ſhould 
B not our heavenly Father demand the ſame from 
us? If this is but the infancy of being,” ſurely 
the ſimplicity of children better becomes us than 


either dogmatiſm or incredulity. 


| Your letter concludes with hoping, that your 
_ chriſtian friends will ſtill permit you to indulge 
the proſpect of a future and more perfect ſtate. 
Your * chriſtian friends' would certainly wiſh you 
to enjoy all the comfort and felicity of ſuch views; 
but at the ſame time, Sir, they muſt be concerned 
to ſee you looking weſtward for the riſing ſun. It 
is by the Goſpel that © life and immortality are 
g brought to ligt; thither therefore may your 
views be again directed * the Sun of righte- 

ouſneſs 


* John ni. 1-8. 


A 
ouſneſs diſpel the gloomy apprehenſions that 
diſturb your preſent peace - may all your remain- 
ing days be gilded by his beams and may this 
glory and happineſs give place only to that which 
is eternal! 


Such, Sir, are the prayers and * with which 


J have. the honour moſt cordially to ſubſcribe 
myſelf, _ EIN 


, 


Your friend and ſervant  * 
in the cauſe of truth, 
T. W. 
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